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had served but a short time were to be discharged before those
who had borne the main burden of the war, and there were
widespread protests, some of which took the ugly forms of
refusal of duty and incipient mutiny. The original scheme
was therefore replaced by another, which regulated the order
of release by age and length of service overseas ; the carefully
devised arrangements worked with exemplary smoothness, but
even so it was not till September, 1920, that the last of the
war-time soldiers could be returned to civil life, and compulsory
military service be replaced by the pre-war voluntary system.
By that date our army was back to its former peace-time figure
of a quarter of a million men, the Welsh Guards, the Royal
Tank Corps, and the Royal Corps of Signals being alone
retained of all the many new corps and units and services which
had come into existence during the war period.
II. NEAR EASTERN WARS AND AFFRAYS
Our commitments in Russia were the first to be liquidated
after the signing of the armistice with Germany. It was im-
possible to withdraw the North Russian expeditions until the
thawing of the White Sea ice, even had the local situation been
static enough to allow of it, so that all through the winter and
well into the spring of 1919 the forces under Maynard and
Ironside remained on guard in this land of frozen plains and
ice-bound rivers, faced by not very formidable foes in front,
but on constant guard against treachery and disaffection within
their own lines. Though in May, 1919, it was doubtful
whether the new regime set up in our area of occupation could
long survive our departure, it was decided that this could no
longer be delayed. A new expedition of volunteers was sent
to extricate the tired troops who had borne the brunt of the
winter campaign, and under cover of a brisk offensive, which
effectually discouraged the Bolsheviks from interfering with the
evacuation, the whole of our forces were swiftly embarked and
sent home. 'Within four months the White Government of
North Russia had tottered to its fall, and Bolshevik rule had been
set up in its stead. In Siberia and in South Russia, too, where
we had fewer troops and were, therefore, less heavily committed,
the White Governments of Kolchak and Denikin, though they
survived the departure of our forces for some months, collapsed
before the end of 1920, and the Red or Soviet Governmeat of
the Bolsheviks was supreme over the whole wide domain, from
the Baltic "and Black Seas to the Pacific, that had once owed
allegiance to the Czars of all the Russias. Only the three little
Baltic States and Poland on its western border had successfully